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in the two roles. Elizabeth must have known of the initial clash
of opinion in the Council., and in such a grave emergency it was
not enough that Cecil had talked his opponents round. It was
certainly not enough if, as is probable, she shared Bacon's
early views. She had a lively sense of the cost of war in men and
money, and having to gamble., preferred to gamble on the suc-
cess of secret and underhand ways, in which she was expert to
the point of genius and from which she expected more than
Cecil did. There was not unanimity for war; there were doubts.
Where there were doubts, she preferred indecision.

Thus Cecil's victory in the Council did not avail., and he re-
sorted to the only means that he had of coercing his mistress
- resignation. What happened we do not know; nor can we be
certain that the resignation got beyond the draft which is all
that survives. Probably Elizabeth conceded the principle of
open intervention. There was nothing very decisive in doing so,
for action had to wait on her will and she could let events
determine that.

Events were moving steadily in favour of Cecil's policy. On
27 December 1559 Winter set sail for the Forth. Wind and storm
interrupted the passage, but if he lost his ships' boats, he kept
the fleet intact, and on 25 January sailed into the Firth with the
tide. There he found two ships of war, a hoy full of munitions,
and several barques; and learning that they were supporting the
French army which was advancing through Fife on St Andrews,
he captured all but some of the barques, which he drove ashore
to be destroyed by the Scots. When the Regent sent a herald and
trumpet to demand an explanation, he told a cock-and-bull
story, and according to instructions asserted that he acted with-
out his Queen's orders. 'The disguise is too transparent/ wrote
the Regent; e as if a simple subject and officer should have the
inclination, and still more the power, to make war without the
will and express orders of the Queen! * She was right. It was too
transparent. But unless the French cared to make a casus belli of
Winter's action - and at the moment they did not - it had the
supreme merit of maintaining a nominal state of peace. Eli2a-
beth was as unblushing as Winter when she in turn was asked